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WINNETKA, ILL. UNDERWRITES A FUTURE FOR TEACHERS 


This is the story of how one town went about improving the lot of its teachers in 
more than a dollar-and-cents fashion. It is the story of the much-talked-about Win- 
netka, Ill., proposal to equate teaching opportunities with those offered by business. 
The plan, now an accomplished fact, is expected to have quite an impact on the teaching 
profession. 





By a 5 to 1 vote, citizens of Winnetka, solid suburb of Chicago, approved wages up 
to $12,000 a year by 1965 for outstanding teachers with a Ph.D. or for equivalent "high- 
quality professional service." It is possible that a teacher with only a bachelor's de- 
gree - but some good ideas - might reach the $12,000 mark. Higher maximums, however, are 
not to be gained automatically simply for added academic work or mere credit-garnering. 
Higher pay will come through major professional contributions to education through re- 
search and development. 





The present beginning salary for teachers in Winnetka is $3900 for the holder 
of a bachelor's degree. After 13 years of automatic raises, the bachelor's 
ceiling is reached at $5700. Maximum for a teacher with a master's degree 

is $6000 and with a doctor's degree holder $6900. 


Under the new pay schedule, there is a starting salary of $4200 a year. Over 
the next two years, the holder of an A.B. would achieve a $7000 ceiling, an 

M.A. holder would draw $7650 and the doctorate ceiling would be $9300. Added 
compensations on the basis of professional advancement and ability would raise 
the master's degree teacher maximum to $9000 and the Ph.D. maximum to $12,000. 


Winnetka teachers now will receive supplementary benefits equivalent to the so-called 
fringe benefits in industry - medical, hospital and life insurance and annuity income 
above the conventional state retirement program. 





The Winnetka plan stemmed from the 8-month study of a committee of 13 citizens, ap- 
pointed by the board of education, and headed by James C. Worthy (picture, page 2), vice 
president of Sears, Roebuck and Co. The committee's study was designed to be more than 
one of local significance. Published at citizen expense in January and distributed to 
every Winnetka resident, it explained: 





"Up to this time, the reputation of the Winnetka school system has helped attract 
competent, dedicated teachers to this community. We cannot long continue however, to 
coast on our reputation. If we are to maintain our ability to recruit quality personnel, 
we must materially improve our system of compensation, including the basic salary sched- 
ule and supplemental benefits. Winnetka has long enjoyed a leading place in American ed- 
ucation as well as in many other walks of life. Winnetka has a responsibility to assume 
leadership in the field of teachers salaries, to establish standards to which other com- 
munities may aspire. What Winnetka does, for good or bad, has implications far beyond 
the bounds of our village..." 
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A FUTURE FOR TEACHERS IN WINNETKA 


To carry out the full program called for by the citizen's group, the school district es- 
timated it would be necessary to increase the ceiling on the tax levy from the present limit 
of $1.25 to $1.40, which is permitted by Illinois law. The net effect of the proposed in- & 
crease adds about $60,000 to teacher salary resources over each of the next two years. This 
increase will add about 4 percent to real estate bills. The complete proposal, however, has 
a 10-year range with pay boosts authorized but not underwritten. Currently, the average 
Winnetka household pays a school tax of roughly $200-$400. According to the lay study group, 
the average Winnetka teacher currently makes a far greater contribution through failure to 
receive a salary commensurate with the value of his services. On the average, the new sal- 
ary plan will mean a $565 a year jump in pay for most teachers. Some pay hikes, on the oth- 
er hand, could go as high as $2400 annually. 





The conservative Chicago Daily Tribune said editorially: "It is heartening and worthy of 
emulation for a school board to make its salaries equal or approach those in other occupa- 
tions, instead of just in other schools..." 





Pace the Field 








. . . CONCERN OF A WEALTHY SUBURBIA 


Why did James Worthy and 12 other Illinois suburbanites, 
most of them business executives, meet on an average of every 
two weeks from April through November 1957 to draft a palata- 
ble plan to up the economic status of teachers and the qual- 
ity of their work? 





Because the present Winnetka teacher salary scale was se- 
verely out of line with comparable U.S. communities. Winnet- 
ka paid its beginning teachers $3900. Beverly Hills, Calif., 
paid $4800. Grosse Pt. Park, Mich., paid $4500. River For- 
est, Ill., $4300. Scarsdale, N.Y., $4300. And New Trier 
High School in Winnetka (uniquely under the administration 
of a separate school board from the lower grade schools), 


$4200. James C. Worthy 








Because Only a third or the Winnetka teachers live in the 
fashionable North Shore suburb, quite likely because they haven't the means to buy a 
home there. A poll showed that 91 of Winnetka's 108 teachers found their salaries in- 
sufficient and 46 had work outside that "may be a serious deterrent to effective teach- 
" Said the committee of citizens, "the large percentage (87 percent) of our teach- 
ers who have no cash reserves did not surprise us...but it embarrassed us." 





ins. 


Because beginning teachers are earning 29 percent less than persons with comparable 
training starting in other fields. 





Worthy moved to Winnetka 14 years ago because he wanted his kindergarten-aged daugh- 
ter to have the advantage of am exemplar school system. The former Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce had been civically active elsewhere and the Winnetka school board pointed 
out he might do the same in its community. He set to work. So did the other tapped 
talented and influential members of suburbia: The president of a men's furnishing 
company, the head of a social research corp., a steel company executive, a newspaper 
advertising director, a dentist, a housewife school board member, the head of an in- 
vestment company, the manager of economic research for Sears, a housewife and mother, 
the senior partner in a real estate firm, a partner in an architectural firm and gen- © 
eral solicitor for a railroad. "It is apparent to us," they said, "that the public 
schools of the country are being heavily subsidized by the teachers themselves...the 
individual teacher bears a much greater share of the cost of educating our children 
than the individual taxpayer..." 

















U. S. HIGH SCHOOLS NEED $90 MILLION IN SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT 


American high schools need at least $90 million in scientific equipment and apparatus 
today in order to do an effective job, according to testimony before the House Subcommit- 
tee on Education which is currently holding hearings on proposed legislation to give fed- 
eral support to public education. 





One witness, Dr. Lyman Ginger, president of the National Education Association, cited 
a new NEA survey of basic instructional equipment needs of secondary schools to back up 
this statement. He further pointed out: Over 50 percent of the schools did not have some- 
thing as fundamental as direct electrical current in the physics laboratory. Over 85 per- 
cent did not have a calculator available for mathematics instruction. Only 1 school in 5 
had a graph board in all its mathematics classrooms. On the average, only 57 cents per 
high school student is being spent for scientific supplies. 





"Instructional equipment can almost be termed a forgotten need," Ginger declared, adding: 
"The great pressures on the schools to put a roof over the heads of all children have often 
prevented the adequate equipping of the classrooms that have been constructed." Ginger 
testified in support of HR 10763, the Metcalf Bill which would allot at least $25 per 
school age child, rising over four years to at least $100 per child to states for distribu- 
tion to local schools for school construction, teacher salaries and instructional equipment. 





Ginger gave these other unvarnished classroom facts. "In September there will be a need 
for at least 220,000 additional teachers. Yet, in 1957 only 109,000 college graduates were 
qualified for teaching, and only 73 percent of these are actually teaching this year. More- 
over, an estimated 96,000 teachers left the profession last year. 





"An estimated 100,000 high school seniors are in schools offering no courses in advanced 
mathematics and one third of the college graduates prepared to teach science and mathematics 
eo: not enter teaching." 





Dr. Corma Mowrey, member of the NEA board of trustees and director of professional ser- 
vices for the West Virginia Education Association, testified that at a minimum, teachers' 
salaries should be 50 percent higher than the average payroll worker. Projecting this ad- 
vance on the basis of recent trends would raise teachers to an average salary of $7550 in 
four years. "The answer to the question of how much teachers should be paid does not turn 
on problems of teacher welfare but of national welfare," she said. 





Today's national average salary of all public school teachers is $4650, Dr. Mowrey said, 
adding: "National averages hide in the peaks and valleys. The peaks are not very high, 
and the valleys are low indeed." 





Dr. Mowrey reminded the Subcommittee that when she testified to the low economic condi- 
tions of teachers a decade ago she was an experienced teacher with five years of college and 
was earning less than $2400. "If I were still teaching in West Virginia today," she said, 
"J would be earning less than $3900," she pointed out. 





-—— WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


Three Indian educators from Bangalore have been guest observers on the Univer- 
sity of Oregon campus the past month. Shortly before they left for a similar visit 
to the University of Michigan, one of the men expressed a serious complaint that 
Indian students studying the English language "found your names difficult to pro- 
nounce." 








@ The speaker was Dr. Kadur Narasimhappa Narayan. His colleagues are Dr. Banga- 
lore Kuppusawmy and Dr. Katimirayappa Nagajeeyappa Venkatarayappa. All teach at 
the University of Mysore. 




















The scratch of the editorial pen is heard o'er the land. Legion subject is 
education. Here is what some editors are writing: McAllen (Texas) Valley 
Evening Monitor - "Sometimes an affair becomes so vast that even the most 
earnest of men can't come to grips with it and reduce it to form and sub- @ 
stance. This seems to be the case in the education industry, public and 
private, so-called. As they say in those TV dramas, 'the natives are rest- 
less tonight.' They have been grappling with this educational phantom, and 
the more they try to close with it, the more ‘elusive and formless it becomes. 
It's like having tea with a ghost who swirls and twines around the parlor, 
looking now like one thing and minutes later like another. Fundamentally, the trouble lies 
in the fact that the great majority of Americans haven't developed a definition of educa- 
tion. It is the old story of the blind men and the elephant: depending upon which part 

of the animal they touched, they got a different concept of what the beast looked like..." 




















The Muncie (Ind.) Star reports that administrators, those men or women at the top of 
the heap known familiarly as bosses, were tagged, pigeon-holed and identified in a role 
analysis by Dr. Glen Eye, professor of education from Wisconsin University, at a workshop 
for school superintendents. There are six types of persons in administrative positions: 
(1)--the theoretical man (interested in discovery of the truth and attempts to systematize 
knowledge; (2)--economic man (all emphasis on utilitarian concepts and materialism); (3)-- 
aesthetic type (re-acts favorably to form and harmony); (4)--social type (dominated by 
their interest in people); (5)--political type (interested in power and prestige and domi- 
nated by exercising their will over others); (6)--the religious type (those who are happy 
with unity or in the spiritual type of judgment that may be made). Dr. Eye said that in 
a survey made of Wisconsin school administrators it was the religious type of personality 
that fit the highest number of men with the economic type rating second and the theoreti- 

al type coming in third. 





Citizens of New Bedford, Mass., are studying plans to enforce minimum scholastic re- 
quirements for students 16 years and older. One proposal would allow school officials to 
suspend at least 12 months students 16 or older who have grades below passing in all major @ 





subjects at the end of a school year. An existing rule states that a student of this age 
"may be dropped" if he fails five subjects or more in a two-year period, but suspension or 
expulsion is not mandatory. Actually, the rule never has been enforced. 


Dr. Charles F. Carroll struck a responsive chord with many teachers when he asked for a 
"six-hour instructional day without distractions" at the Asheville convention of the North 
Carolina Education Association. Distractions singled out by the state superintendent of 
public instruction include fund-raising, school stores, and "contests and essays sponsored 
by do-good organizations..." 





The following message recently appeared in the Personals Column of the Kansas City Star: 
Infallible. intrinsic. amity. minimize. blazon. scrutinize. emulate. compunction. 
deride. Readers were not long left wondering what goes on here. The Star in the next is- 
sue explained the 1O words constituted no secret message or cryptogram. The advertisement 
was placed by a devoted mother to help her l/-year-old high school son with his homework. 
He had been assigned to find the 10 words in a newspaper. To make sure he would, she had 
them specially printed for him at a cost of $1.36. This incident is good for a laugh but 
more properly a tear should be shed...it is so typical it is tragic, one editor wrote. 
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